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progress of years. There are, no doubt, a 


good many delightful and harmless nursery 


In one of those moods of philosophical | songs and tales, and a few also which have the 
pleasantry and erudite whimsicality in which best moral tendency ; but it must be admitted 
the worthy Archbishop of Dublin sometimes that the majority are either very equivocal, or 


relaxes from weighty affairs, he is reported to | 


have made the following quotation and com- | 
ment :— 


“ Old Father Long-legs wouldn't say his prayers : 
Take him by the right leg— 
Take him by the left leg— | 
Take him fast by both legs— | 
And throw him down stairs !” 


| 
| 


“There!” said his Grace, “in that nursery 
verse you may see an epitome of the history 
of all religious persecution. Father Long- 
legs, refusing to say the prayers that were 
dictated and ordered by his little tyrants, is 
regarded as a heretic, and suffers martyrdom.” 

The cruel and unprincipled things sung 
or said to young children in so many of our 
popular nursery rhymes and tales, the wanton, 
reckless acts, no less than abominable reasons 
adduced for them, or consequences drawn 
from them, are something quite surprising. It | 
looks as if the great majority of those com- 
positions had been the work of one or more 
of the wickedest of old witches ever heard of, 
and with a direct intention of perverting, if not 
destroying, the generosity, innocence, pure 
imagination, and tender feelings of childhood 
at as early a stage as possible. We say it 
looks like this ; and yet, no doubt, nothing of 
the sort was intended; neither were these 
nursery-poets and tale-writers influenced by 
any bad or unkindly feelings. The songs 
have probably originated chiefly with certain 
old grandames among our ancestors, whose 
ears possessed a tolerably euphonious muse 
of doggrel versification, but whose heads were 
not overburdened with understanding, and 
whose sole object (such a thing as “infant 
education” never at this time having been 
dreamed of by any soul in the community) 
was to quiet or amuse the child, by arresting 
and holding its attention. To do this most 
suddenly and successfully, they endeavoured 
to produce an excitement of the child’s ima- 
gination, or its desires, without for one instant 
considering whether the seeds they sowed of 
these excitements and desires were of a kind to 
grow and put forth good or evil fruits with the 
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of the worst possible kind. 

Take the song of “ Little Jack Horner ”— 
does it not inculcate selfishness, or greediness ? 
or, at best, it causes those vices to be regarded 
with leniency and levity : 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie! 
He put in his thumb, 
And he pull'd out a plum, 
And cried, ‘ What a good boy am I!’” 


It may be said that the view he takes of his 


;own goodness (or bravery) in this exploit, is 


only meant to be humorous, and in a way that 
children understand ; and we have also cies 
it suggested that Master Horner had, per- 
haps, really been a good boy, and that this 
pie, so renowned for its “plum,” was the 
reward of merit. Admitting all this as pos- 
sible, the fact of his sly and selfish greediness 
in getting up into a corner to enjoy his pie 
alone, is not to be controverted. 

The act of stealing something, seems to be 
one of the favourite points of humour and 
good fun with our Nursery Witch :— 


“ Taffy was a Welshman—Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to my house, and stole a leg of beef.” 


Here are two others— 
“ Nanty, Panty, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Stole a piece of sugar-candy, 
From the grocer’s shoppy-shop, 
And away did hoppy-hop !” 
“ Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run!” 


The following is nothing less than the foot- 
pad’s “your money or your life,” adapted to 
the nursery. A boy with a broom sings,— 


“ Money I want, and money I crave! 
If you don’t give me money, 
I'll sweep you to the grave!” 


This is graced with an illustration in Halli- 
well’s “Nursery Rhymes of England.” 

In the following well-known song, theft is 
made a very pleasant joke, and inculeated by 
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the example of the first gentleman and lady 
in England :— 


“ When good King Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a goodly King; 
He stoxe two pecks of barley-meal, 
To make a bag-pudding. 


* A bag-pudding the King did make, 
And stuff'd it well with plums, 
And in it put some lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


* The King and Queen did eat thereof, 
And Nobles ate beside ; 
And what they could not eat that night 
The Queen next morning fried.” 


These songs are, beyond question, highly 
amusing to children. They admit of capital 
illustrations. In the example just quoted, 
the “ goodly” King is represented, of course, 
in his state robes, and with the crown upon 
his head, running away, as fast as he can lay 
legs to the ground, with a couple of meal- 
bags, one under each arm. In the next illus- 
tration, His Majesty is represented with his 
cooking apron and sleeves, and without his coat, 
though still with his crown on,“as heappeared” 
while engaged in the operation of making the 
bag-pudding. The third illustration represents 
the Queen, who is the receiver of the stolen 
goods, together with the Nobles, who all come 
to share the spoil, seated at table “ making a 
feast.” In the concluding tableau, Her Gra- 
cious Majesty, with her crown on, is repre- 
sented holding the handle of the frying-pan, 
being sedulously employed in frying slices. 
Not a word in apology or explanation of the 
King’s theft. If the owner of the meal had 
appeared at one of the windows during the 
feast, one feels that he would only have been 
laughed at, and had a piece of pudding flung in 
his face, or perhaps His Majesty, in his own 
pleasant off-hand way, would have ordered 
the intruder to have his head cut off. Noone 
can expect children to give up such things as 
these. They delight in them, crave for them, 
and they are abominably well supplied. 

It may be thought too harsh a construction to 
say that murder is made a light and familiar 
subject of excitement and interest to the nur- 
sery; but that killing, by direct intention, is 
one of the favourite subjects of these songs 
and tales, is but too evident. The principle 
of destructiveness is artificially developed by 
these means (and, sooth to confess, there is no 
need for this in human nature) from the 
earliest period. Even in assisting the infant 
to learn the alphabet by the help of signs and 
figures, we find that— 


* A was an Archer, 
And shot at a Frog!” 


In the illustration, we, in most cases, see the 
effect of the shot, the Frog being transfixed 
with an arrow, having one hand clasped over 
his head, and turning up his large eyes. Some 
children of tender and affectionate nature, 
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(Conducted by 
whose imagination also aids them to realise 
this as something painful, are affected by the 
sight ; but it is to be feared that most of them 
laugh at the fun of the thing, and would like 
to do the same—and also, moreover, take the 
first opportunity of doing the same act, and 
other things of the sort. But in both cases, 
the attention of the child being arrested, 
its mind amused, and its feet and fingers kept 
out of mischief, the end in view is obtained, 
Mischief sown in the mind goes for nothing. 


“Who killed Cock Robin ? 
I, said the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow— 
And I kilied Cock Robin !” 


The outspoken, barefaced, valiant impu- 
dence of the answer, which is far more like a 
boast than a confession, finds but too much 
sympathy with the hearers. It is true that 
the children are, in many instances, affected by 
the sight of the deceased Cock Robin, with 
his legs sticking up in the air, as he lies on his 
little black pall, and more especially when it 
is found that— 


** All the birds in the air fell a sighing and sobbing, 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin.” 


But not a word of the Sparrow being put 
upon his trial for the crime ; no justice is done, 
no punishment awarded. 

What can surpass the tragic conciseness of 
the following, added to a prelusive touch of 
the infant’s Latin primer :— 


* Hic, hac, hoc, 
Lay him on the block !” 


Killing, for the sake of eating, is by no 
means the most amiable picture to present a 
child’s imagination :— 


“ There was a little Man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead,” &c. 


He shoots a little duck, which his wife 
roasts while he goes to kill her husband the 
drake. We only wonder that the writer of 
this song did not add the “ducklings,” by way 
of making the family slaughter complete in its 
interest. But these killings are often effected 
(as we too often see practically enacted by 
children) out of pure wantonness, and with 
no assignable cause :— 


“Where are you going? said Robin to Bobbin ; 
Where are you going? said Richard to Robin,” &e. 


To shoot an old hen, said Robin to Bobbin, 
To shoot an old hen,” &e. 


How skilfully the verses retard the 
“delightful” catastrophe, and how they exult 
in repetition! The killing of a poor harmless 
old hen is thus exalted into a great event. 
But sometimes theft is very directly associated 
with killing :— 

“ Butcher, butcher, kill a calf— 
Run away with the better half.” 
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Pretty and tender to a degree, as all children 
feel the conclusion of the story of the Babes in 
the Wood—with its pathetic illustration of 
the two children lying side by side, asleep or 
dead, and the robins covering them with leaves 
—the previous part of the story narrates the 
dishonest and murderous intentions of the 
cruel uncle with abominable distinctness, to 
say nothing of the preparations for their 
murder by one of the men hired for that 
purpose, with his fight, and death by the hand 
of the other servant. 

Nothing seems quite satisfactory without a 
death. The highly interesting and eventful 
narrative poem of “Froggy would a-wooing 
go,” terminates with several deaths ; the heroic 
brevity of “Jack and Jill” involves a broken 
neck or a cracked crown, if not both ; and the 
cumulative lyric of “The House that Jack 
Built,” and the companion song of “ A Kid— 
a Kid,” comprises various killings, besides 
bull-tossing and cat-worrying. These things 
are considerably overlooked, by reason of the 
comic images presented, and the rapid recur- 
rence of comic rhymes; but there they are. 
Sometimes, however, the song takes a more 
abrupt and savage tone :— 


 'Tit—tat—toe— 
My first go: 
Three jolly butcher boys all in a row! 
Stick one up— ; 
Stick one down— 
Stick one in the old man’s burying-ground!” 


Grim, gloomy, vague, and leaving the child’s 


imagination to fill up the picture. Here is a 


lighter one— 


“The Fox, when he came to the Farmer's gate, 
Who should he see but the Farmer's drake : 
‘I love you so well for your master’s sake, 
And I long to be picking your bones, O !’” 


This nice suggestion is presently followed 
by a shot through the Fox’s head. But the 
question of “capital punishment” for an 
offence, is nothing in the nursery code of song- 
writing ; innocence and guilt all fare alike. 


* Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home ; 
Your house is on fire !—your children alone— 
They are all burnt but one,” &e. 


A tailor intends to kill a crow, for no other 
offence than watching how he made a coat !— 


“ Wife, bring me my arrow and my bow, 
That I may shoot that old carrion crow, 
Sing heigh, sing ho, éc. 
The tailor he shot, but he miss’d his mark, 
And shot his own sow right through the heart!” 


Here is another,— 


“The woodcock and the sparrow ; 
The little dog has burnt his tail— 
And he must be hanged to-morrow!” 


What a sense of justice is conveyed in the 
above! And here follows a pretty lullaby— 
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* Bye baby bumpkin, 
Where's Tony Luinpkin ? 
My lady’s on her death-bed, 
With eating half a pumpkin.” 


No wonder; but a charming picture of 
greediness. Here is a death from a very dif- 
ferent cause— 


* Little John Jig Jag 
Rode on a penny nag, 
And went to Wigan to woo; 
When he came to a beck 
He fell and broke his neck— 
Johnny, how dost thou now?” 


The number of acts of utterly unprovoked 
and wanton violence which may be found in 
Mr. Halliwell’s but too faithful Collection— 
such as knocking out the teeth, shooting, cut- 
ting, and pecking off noses, cracking of crowns, 
eatings-up alive, bruising, maiming, and mu- 
tilating, with the wholesale John Ball, who 
“shot them all!”—is something quite amaz- 
ing to those who look through the book. No 
innocent or beautiful object is spared by our 
old Witch : 


“The while dove sat on the castle wall; 
I bend my bow—and shoot her I shall!” &e.— 
Halliwell’s “ Nursery Rhymes.” 


Even the baby in the cradle is demolished,— 


“* Hush-a-by Baby, 
All on the tree-top! 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock ; 
When the boughs break, 
The cradle will fall,— 
Down tumbles hush-a-by Baby, and all !” 


Bravo ! excellent fun—a smashed baby !— 
well done old Nursery Witch! Inshort, the 
grand staple commodity of the nursery songs 
and tales of England, and we fear of many 
other nations, is death, or the excitement of 
killing something. Even the best of these—the 
most heroic, with the least amount of ghastly 
horror or barbarity—such as “ Jack the Giant- 
killer,” the “ Forty Thieves,” “St. George and 
the Dragon,” &c., contain a plentiful amount 
of slaughter in a variety of ways ; so that the 
nursery literature may be said to be quite 
steeped in imaginary blood. Giants, monsters, 
men, women, children, birds, beasts and fish, 
all are brought to the nursery by its tutelar 
Witch, and there slain under every variety ot 
romantic or questionable circumstance. 

We shall, no doubt, be reminded that 
children do not attach such distinct notions to 
these things as grown-up people ; that they 
do not realise these horrors to their minds ; 
that they, in a certain sort, comprehend them 
as things of fancy, and “ make-believe.” 
Heaven preserve us all, if this were not so! 
We should all become Guerilla soldiers, or 
Gordon Cummings at the very best, if it were 
otherwise ; and probably thieves and Thugs, 
so far as education and early tastes are 
concerned. But we are well aware that 






























































it is most wisely and happily ordained 
differently by the complex construction of 
the mind ; so that these horrors, with nearly 
all children, are not accompanied with the 
frightful sense of realities and facts. But 
will anybody say that they do not act upon 
the imagination—that they do not furnish 
it with dreadful “ materials for thinking,” 
as well as for dreams by night? Not a 
doubt of it. Children differ, and the injury 
will, therefore, be a question of degree ; but 
that it is an injury of some kind to all, no 
one who gives the subject a fair amount of 
consideration will fail to perceive. 

We cannot find space to speak of the various 
churchyard horrors, as they generally involve 
astory. Suffice it to say, that Monk Lewis 
has borrowed his “ worms that crept in,” and 
“worms that crept out,” from one of our 
nursery songs. A few off-hand murders “ for 
tiny hands” are all we will offer,—preluding 
them with an appropriate nursery incan- 
tation :— 

“Hinx! minx! 
The old Witch winks! 
The fat begins to fry!” 


“ Little Dicky Dilver 
Had a wife of silver; 

He took a stick and broke her back, 
And sold her to the miller; 
‘The miller wouldn't have her— 
So, he threw her in the river!” 


“TJ 'll tell you a story about Joll McRory . 
He went to the wood, and shot a Tory! 
Then he came back and told his brother, 
And they went to the wood, and shot another! ” 


Cool, easy, wanton, funny sort of murders, 
these! And here is a reward for an old 
servant,— 


“ Barnaby Bright was a sharp little cur, 
He always would bark if a mouse did but stir ; 
But now he's grown old, and can no longer bark— 
He’s condemned by the parson to be hang’d by the 
clerk.” 


The four next, all of which we find in 
Halliwell’s Collection, are more practically 
hideous than we were previously aware our 
nursery literature, rich as we knew it to be in 
these things, could furnish :— 


“Who goes round my house this night? 
None but bloody Tom! 
Who steals all the sheep at night? 
None [left] but this poor one.” 


“Here comes a candle to light you to bed : 
Here comes a chopper !—to chop off your head.” 


“Tf she'll bear [a wild mare} 
We ‘ll give her some grains; 
If she won’t bear,— 
We'll dash out her brains !” 


** When I went up a sandy hill 
I met a sandy boy, 0! 
I cut his throat—I suck'd his blood! 
And left his skin a hanging, O !” 
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We will defy any collection of Nursery 
Rhymes, of any country, to beat the above, 
for everything that such rhymes ought nog to 
describe,—unless, indeed, some of the old 
Scotch rhymes and nursery legends, 


“ There was once a cruel mother, who murdered 
one of her daughters, and made a dish of meat of 
the body, which she gave her husband, who devoured 
it. * * * The father, enraged at the death of 
his favourite child, immediately killed the mother,” 


“ Pippety Pew ! 
My mother me slew! 
My father me ate!” &c. 
Nursery Legends and Ballads of Scotland. 


An old Scottish ballad of “Croodlen Doo,” 
which follows, is a case of poisoning, by a 
step-mother. The editor also gives us the 
following riddle :— 


“‘T sat wi’ my love, and I drank wi’ my love, 
And my love she gave me a licht,” &e. 


Solution.—I sat in a chair made of my mistress's 
bones ; I drank out of her skull; and was lighted by 
a candle made of her tallow ! 


There are two other special features which 
strike us continually in our nursery doggrels 
—and these are the mercenery spirit they dis- 
play on nearly every suggestion of marriage, 
and also their coarse vulgarity. 


“ What care I how black I be, 
Twenty pounds will marry me: 
If twenty won't, forty shall— 

I am my mother’s bouncing girl. 


And if You'll consent to marry me now, 
I'll feed you as fat as my grandfather's sow.” 


“* What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” &c. 


* She invited me to her own house, 
Where oft I’ve been before, 
And she tumbled me into the hog-tub, 
And I'll never go there any more.” 


* Robin the Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, 
He eat more meat than four-score men,” &c. 


“Oh, sir! I will accept of the keys of your chest— 
And count your gold and silver when you are at rest.” 


The lady, in the foregoing, had refused his 
offer, until the chest was mentioned. 


“ The butcher that killed this ram, Sir, 
Was up to his knees in blood,” &c, 


“ Hannah Bantry in the Pantry, 
Eating a mutton bone; 
How she chaw’d it, how she graw’d it, 
When she found she was alone.” 


“ See, saw—Margery Daw,” &c. 


*“ Who comes here ? 
A grenadier,” &c. 


“ There was a lady loved a hog,” &e. 


To whom are we indebted for these gross 
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vulgarities ? The solution, we think, obvious. 
The great majority of these rhymes are no 
doubt the composition of uneducated old 
nurses and beldames of olden times—old 
gossiping crones who little dreamed of the 
honour in store for them in the spectacled 
labours of learned collectors and editors, 
“with print and gloss.” They sung what 
came uppermost; the rhymes grew and 
grew; and were handed down. In such an 
immense quantity, the total absence of all 
beauty—of all prettiness, childish grace, and 
innocence, is something quite wonderful ; and 
is explicable in no other way. 

As for our tales and stories, they are very 
often of foreign growth. Several of our most 
famous stories also exist, with certain national 
varieties in each, in the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, French, and German literature of the 
nursery. 

We are accustomed to attribute to the 
Germans, in their social and domestic rela- 
tions, a greater simplicity of mind, life, and 
manners, than is found among ourselves. 
This circumstance, added to their natural 
disposition to reflect and philosophise on all 
subjects, would have led one to expect that 
in so important a consideration as the very 
earliest ideas and influences presented to 
the opening mind of a child, the greatest 
care would have been taken to communicate 
nothing but the purest and most amiable 
— thoughts, and general impressions. 

e do not find this to be the case. Their 
nursery songs and tales are not, in general, 


so cruel and tragical as ours, nor do they| 
contain so many vicious and unprincipled | 
influences ; but great numbers of them are of 
the most injurious kind. The Witch of the| 


German nursery, though more romantic and 
fanciful than ours, is scarcely less inconsider- 
ate and mischievous. Her chief purpose often 
appears to be the infliction of punishments 
upon disobedient children in a summary way, 
as a direct consequence of that disobedience 
or naughtiness. It is intended to warn 
children by these means; but the punish- 
ments are usually so severe and remorseless, 
and so disproportioned to the offence, that we 
think they must have a greater tendency to 
inculcate a spirit of vengeance, injustice, and 
cruelty than to instil the lesson of obedience 
and caution which we intended. 

One of the most popular of the German 
collection of poems of the nursery, is one of 
the least objectionable. They are not songs, 
but little tales in verse, and the collection 
is called after the figure on its title-page 
—Der Struwwelpeter, who is a short, thick- 
set, clownish fellow, in a red blouse, and 
long green gaiters, the nails of whose fingers 
have grown to a length that resemble 
lobster’s horns, while the hair of his head is 
all unshorn, and flying about in outrageous 
disorder. There are no portraitures, or 
stories of goodness ; nothing is shown but 
naughtiness and its punishment. In the 
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— of “Naughty Frederick,” you see him 

egin with pulling off the legs and wings of 
flies ; he then kills a bird in its cage by 
throwing a chair at it; beats his nursemaid 
with a whip ; and finally assaults a dog who is 
quietly drinking from a pump. The dog tears 
his leg, the blood from which, in the most 
approved bad style of all nursery pictures 
(the last sort of things that should be shown 
to children), makes a very important feature 
in the illustration. Frederick is then put to 
bed ; the doctor gives him nauseous physic, 
and the dog eats Frederick’s dinner, sitting 
up at table, in the boy’s chair. Which being 
translated, runs thus,— 


“ The Dog receives sick Frederick's plate, 
And on his great cake now shall dine ; 
His liver-pudding next he ate ; 
And, being thirsty, drank his wine.” 


But this is moderate enough; the next 
poem advances the principle of vengeance 
much further. In the story of the girl who 
plays with the lucifer-match box, you see a 
girl approaching a table on which is placed a 
box of lucifers; two black cats are seated 
beneath the table, each holding up one fore- 
paw to warn her, or remind her that she is 
not to touch the box. She lights a match ; 
the two cats repeat their warning gesticula- 
tion. In the third picture she is enveloped in 
red and yellow flames, (a horrible daub, ot 
course, but not the less horrible to a child’s 
imagination,) and the black cats have elevated 
both paws with a mixture of horror, and of 
“We told you so!” The last picture shows 
a little heap of smoking cinders, with two 
shoes floating on a stream of water, which is 
caused by the “ flood of tears” poured forth 
by the inconsolable cats. This latter touch of 
tenderness and commiseration almost redeems 
the story. 


* And the tears of the cats kept flowing, Meeau Wo! 
Like a rill through a meadow, Myorl Ro! O! O!” 


The next poem is called Die Geschichte von 
den schwarzen Buben (The History of the Black 
Boy), which is very good. A negro boy is enjoy- 
ing a walk beneath a bright green umbrella, 
and is followed by three schoolboys, with all 
manner of derision and insult. St. Nicholas, in 
a brick-dust coloured morning gown, yellow 
slippers, black and cherry smoking-cap, and 
blue hair and beard, beckons the three boys 
to him, and dips them one by one into his 
great inkstand. The last illustration repre- 
sents the Negro boy still on his walk beneath 
his bright green umbrella, and followed by 
the three boys, each of whom is now twice as 
black as the object of their ridicule. The next 
poem—thestory of “The Sportsman”—is highly 
amusing, and harmless. The illustrations are 
excellent. The Sportsman is a Berlin shop- 
keeper, or tradesman, in full Jiéiger costume, 
having a new grass-green jacket, powder- 
horn and game-bag, with the addition of a 
huge pink comforter. He carries a pro- 
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digious duck-gun over his shoulder. The first 
picture displays him setting out on his grand 
excursion after game, while on a little bank 
behind him, skreened by some large leaves, 
sits a Hare, “taking a sight” after him with 
her fore-paws. The next picture shows the 
Sportsman lying fast asleep at the foot ofa 
tree. The Sun, with a highly humorous face, 
looks down upon him, and the Hare is seen 
carrying off his duck-gun and spectacles. In 


the third picture, we see the Sportsman in 
full flight, ranning before the Hare, who with 
spectacles on nose, and the long gun at her 
shoulder, is taking deliberate aim at him. 
The Sportsman makes for his home, and has 
just reached the well near the door, when the 
Hare fires from a rising ground behind. 


“ Now ran the Sportsman from his game, 
Till close beside a well he came, 
And in he jump'd! His need was great, 
For bang went the gun, and just miss’d his pate.” 


You see his heels disappearing, at the 
same moment that his wife, who was sitting 
at the window taking coffee, has the cup and 
saucer knocked out of her hand by the bullet ; 
and the Hare’s little daughter catches the 
falling spoon in an eestacy of delight and 
surprise,—which must no doubt be shared by 
all the children who read it. - It is, beyond all 
comparison, the best poem in the collection 
of Struwwelpeter. The poem of the Dawmen- 
Sutscher (“The Thumb-Sucker”) is of an 
opposite kind ; being extremely painful to con- 
template, and without anything picturesque 
to redeem or lessen its ugly cruelty. <A lady 
expects her son to be very good during her 
absence, and above all things not to suck his 
thumbs. If he persists in this bad habit, she 
warns him that the Tailor will come and 
cut them off with his shears. The lady 
goes out, and—wupp / goes the thumb into 
the mouth; and in the next picture you see 
the Tailor—a regular German skip-jack with 
long flying legs—dancing towards the boy, 
and catching one of his thumbs between 
his long sheers, which causes the boy to 
throw up one leg from excessive pain. In 
the last picture, the boy appears with both 


thumbs cut off, and the blood trickling down | 


his fingers. The poem of “ Little Kaspar and 
the Soup” (Suppen-Kaspar) is not much better. 
Kaspar refuses to eat his soup—soup being 
thought in Germany to be very good for 
children. Illustration of the first day displays 
Soup-Kaspar very fat; in the second day, he 
is thin; in the third—still refusing to take 
soup—he is wretchedly meagre ; in the fourth 
day, he is reduced to a mere dark outline ; 
and the illustration of the fifth day is a little 
grave, with a cross for a tombstone. 


* By the fourth day’s end be was like a shade; 
About half an ounce was all he weigh’d: 
On the fifth he was dead—and his grave was made.” 


As for invention, however, we find abund- 
ance of it in the tales and fables ot German 
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nursery literature ; our grand complaint is 
the misapplication of the faculty. A heap of 
these little volumes lies before us, each of them 
containing several stories, and one of them 
no less than a hundred and fifty. It would 
occupy too much space to give an outline of 
many of these ; suffice it to say, that they are 
fall of horrors and other alarming things, 
most improper for children to read, however 
they may be attracted by the fascinating ex- 
citements. We find accounts of cheating, 
thieving, murdering, the deathbed of a 
blasphemer, the appearance of ghosts of 
various kinds, and of death and the devil. 
The illustrations are but too good, and would 
never be forgotten by children of a vivid 
imagination. A special example or two will 
be enough. In Heinrich Bomhard’s Drei 
LEruihlungenfiir Kinder (Three Tales for Chil- 
dren) a virtuous king is caused by magic to fall 
in love with a witch. He is already married, 
but nevertheless he takes the witch home to 
his palace. At the instigation of the witch, 
this good king is made to order his queen to 
be burnt, and the hearts of his children to be 
cut out. (This Witch of the German Nursery 
may rival, if not surpass, the worst of our 
own.) The intended victims escape from 
her fangs; but not till the infant readers 
have tasted the horrors of anticipation. 

The best of these volumes of tales are by 
Heinrich Smidt, and by Christoph von Schmid, 
the justly celebrated author of “ Ostereier” 
(Easter-eggs) and other excellent stories for 
children. Each of these writers possesses a 
fertile imagination, and a poetical fancy, and 
the latter especially has a charming simplicity 
of style, at a graceful humour. We must, 
nevertheless, enter our protest against many 
of the images they present to the infant imagi- 
nation. In Der Wunderarz (the Wonderful 
Physician) of Christoph von Schmid, he makes 
a poor man seek a godfather for his child. 
All those he asks refuse him. A hunter then 
offers himself, and is accepted—when the poor 
man, looking more attentively at the hunter, 
perceives that he has long claws and a cloven 
foot! He hastily retreats, and finally getting 
into a churchyard, Death approaches him— 
offers himself as a godfather—and is accepted. 
Whereupon Death, “dressing himself in a 
proper manner,” accompanies him to church, 
and goes through the ceremony in a grave and 
respectful manner. To speak, however, in 
general terms, this author well deserves the 
reputation he possesses as a writer of juvenile 
tales. The brothers Grimm are too fond of 
terrors. 

In the nursery rhymes we have taken 
from other countries, it is to be regretted that 
we have often vulgarised, not to say barbarised 
them. The little verse of “Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes,” &c., is derived from the 
more tender and graceful Italian, — 


“Figluolina di Jesu, 
Apri la bocca e guarda in su!” 
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to the inventive genius of the nurse, and 
concluding with any sort of death which the 
special Witch of the French nurseries may 


The Tuscan rhyme of,— 


“ Chioceiola, chiocciola marinella, 
Butta fuori le tu’ cornella !” 


has been abused by our Witch into,— 


* Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal.” 


It is curious to trace in these nursery songs 
the national tendencies of different races of 
people. With us, the great majority are little 
acts of physical force ; with the Italians, the 
nursery songs are for the most part little 
love- ditties. 

The grand theory of the nursery for 
obtaining quiet ; for causing a little one to go 
to sleep “like a good child,” as well as for 
teaching it to be obedient when awake, is 
almost invariably some dreadful threat, or 
some actual terror, Here is a “ Cradle 
Song,” (translated, we believe, from the 
German), from the “ Illustrated Book of 
Songs for Children.” One of the verses is 
very beautiful :-— 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep !” 


Several other verses are also exceedingly | 
pretty, and to the purpose; but in case the | 
child should not by this time go to sleep, we | 


are furnished with the following :— 


“ Sleep, baby, sleep, 
And ery not like a sheep, 
Else will the sheep-dog bark and whine, 
And bite this naughty child of mine. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


“Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Away ! and tend the sheep— 
Away ! thou black dog fierce and wild, 
And do not wake my little child, 
Sleep, baby, sleep !” 


The little trembler in the cradle is thus 
adroitly taught to “sham sleep,” and not to 
ery for fear of the black dog fierce and wild. 

To give an adequate idea of the euphonious 
dance of the doggrel nursery songs of a foreign 
country is scarcely possible. We have there- 
fore not attempted to do so, with regard to the 
German, and still less shall we venture it 
with the French. But, by taking the liberty 


of retaining the original chorus, which is ob- 


viously quite untranslatable, we may venture 


upon a verse from one of the favourite songs 


of the Nursery- Witch of France. 


“ There was a little man, 
All dressed in grey was he— 
Carabi, 
Ton, ton, 
Carabon! 
Neighbour Guillerie, 
His death would you like to see?” &e. 


take it into her head toimagine. The old song 
of “ Malbrouk” is also a favourite with chil- 
dren in France. They take most delight in 
his comical wars, and yet more in his death, 
and his grand funeral procession—where “ one 
carries his great sabre,” another his cocked 
hat and feather, another his “leathern smalls,” 
&c. Here also is a universal favourite among 
nursery songs, well deserving to be so; but 
we believe the French are indebted to us for 
the original :— 


« Petit Bo-Bouton 
A perdu ses moutons, 
Et ne sait pas qui les a pris; 
O laissez-les tranquilles, 
Tis viendront en ville, 
Et chacun sa queue aprés lui.” 


It must, however, be observed that French 
songs of this class are very few indeed ; such 
a thing as a collection of nursery songs does 
not exist in France. 

The modern French nursery tales, which are 
at present most in vogue, are of an utterly 
insipid description, ‘They are precisely of 
that kind of tame moral purpose, without 
anything to excite the imagination, the feel- 
ings, or the fancy, which have the least 
| degree of attraction for children. The titles 
of many of them are sufficiently indicative 
of their inanity. “ Z’Ami des Enfants,” “ Les 
Délassements de U Enfance,’ “ Le Modeéle des 
Enfants,” (only fancy a prosy little prig of 
a model-child!) “ Les Enfants studieux /” 
&e. Out of a considerable number of little 
volumes now on sale for children, we recently 
looked through “ Douze Historiettes, pour 
les Enfants a siz @ huit ans,” published 
in Paris at La Libraire de lEnfance et de 
la Jeunesse. In these, and most other French 
juvenile tales of our day, there is an utter 
want of invention and of interest. 

But it was not always so in France. Far 
from it. Some of the most exciting, romantic, 
graphic, and graceful of our own old stock of 
fairy-tales are derived from the French ; and 
we are bound to add, some of those which, 
from their horrors and cruelties, are the most 
alarming to the apprehensive imagination of 
children, filling them with vague terrors ; thus 
rendering them unable to be left alone in the 
dark, and tending in other respects to injure 
the healthy tone of the mind and feelings. 
What will be said by some of our nursery-tale 
loving grandmamas and old nurses, when they 

hear that their old favourite story (and, alas ! 
ours too) of “ Blue Beard,” is of French 
origin? Yes, Blue Beard, with his great red 
face, staring round eyes, bushy eyebrows, 
hungry remorseless mouth, his great loose 
crimson Turkish trouser-bags, his yellow 
slippers, his jewelled belt and turban, his long 





The song proceeds in this strain through a| beard, painted blue by no niggard hand, and 
number of little adventures, varied according | his immense broad crooked scymitar — this 
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magnificent nursery monster, with his blood- 

stained closet, where his group of former wives 
all stood up with their heads cut off—this 
horrible old Blue Beard, we rejoice to say, is 
not of English origin ; and we are only too 
sorry that he should ever have become so 
tragically popular among our infant minds. 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” another most 
popular and delightful tale, from the excite- 
ment and the tearful pity it causes, but never- 
theless one of the most shocking and cruel 
of all tales—this also is derived from the 
French. Shall we ever forget our childhood’s 
impressions on first hearing it related by an 
old nurse—especially that final part where the 
Wolf having eaten Red Riding-hood’s poor 
old sick grandmama, and got into her bed 
dressed in her night-gown and cap, asks the 
little girl to undress herself and get into bed 
with her, asshe isso cold. We think even now 
we see and hear our old nurse imitating the 
hypocritical Wolf, in the dreadful dialogue 
of “ What great eyes you’ve got, grand’ma !” 
“The better to see you, my dear.” “Whata 
great nose you’ve got, grand’ma!” “The 
better to smell you, my dear.” (Is not this 
truly dreadful to a listening child!) “ What 
a large mouth and great sharp teeth you’ve 
got, grand’ma!” “The better to eat you up!” 
—and Little Red Riding-hood is accordingly 
torn to pieces, and devoured, which is usually 
represented by a sudden rush towards the 
little trembling listener. Will any mother in 
the world, who once brings her mind to think 
of it, say that such stories and pictures are fit 
for children? Will she not at once see that 
they are among the very worst images, 
emotions, and influences that could possibly 
be communicated to an infant mind? But we 
have no thought of being unjust or ungrateful 
to the French,—for the beautiful story of 
“Cinderella” belongs to them ; and so, we 
believe, does the delightfully romantic tale of 
“Puss in Boots” (Le Chat Botté). Beranger 
has more recently given us a portrait of the 
celebrated Marquis de Carabas, of a very 
picturesque and amusing kind. The pretty 
story of the “ White Cat” also belongs 
originally to France. Some of these stories 
appear to be of Norman origin. 

We have not spared our own nursery lite- 
rature; and though we admit that Germany 
is greatly in advance of us in respect of its 
tales for children (those, we mean, which are 
written by the best authors of this class), we 
have something to add from the evil stock 
they possess. We will conclude our list, 
which too truly may be entitled “horrid 
deeds for infant minds,” with a few selections 
from the Undertundfiinfzig moralische Erzih- 
lungen fiir kleine Kinder, von Franz Hoffman. 

This Franz Hoffman, besides his story of 
“ Loango,” which is full of the most atrocious 
butcheries, and other horrors in slave-ships 
and among tigers (with prints to match) ; and 
his story of the “Evil Spirit,” in which a King 
murders the father of his wife, and makes a 
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drinking cup of his skull, out of which he 
compels his wife to drink ; besides these more 
than bewitched, these demoniacal stories, he 
has composed the above-mentioned “ Hundred- 
and-fifty moral Tales for little Children.” With 
very few exceptions, one principle pervades 
them all. We have heard of a certain tra- 
veller who inquired of the king of a savage 
tribe as to his penal code. His black majesty 
calmly replied: “Our code is perfect. Our 
least punishment is death.” The suggestion 
of gradations of torture was sufficiently ob- 
vious. So cf this author’s code of morals, in 
writing stories for the good of children, as he 
pretends, and the correction or prevention of 
their disobedience. We should prefer death, 
as the lesser punishment, instead of many of 
the shocking mutilations he depicts, as the 
consequence of little acts of wilfulness in 
children. A boy has been told not to swing 
so high ; he forgets the injunction, and has 
a fall, which fractures his leg. <A little girl, 
named Meta, plays with scissors, after being 
warned—and jobs out one eye. But the 
author, not content with this, follows up poor 
Meta, for putting pins in her mouth. She 
happens to have some in her mouth, when her 
aunt, whom she loves, suddenly arrives, and 
in joy of the moment, running to embrace 
her, little Meta falls—pins stick in her throat 
—she suffers tortures, and then dies. <A little 
boy gets upon a great horse—the horse runs 
away with him—the little fellow is thrown— 
breaks his arm, and the author takes care to 
inform his young friends, that the broken 
arm caused “frightful pain.” Another boy 
gets up a tree after a hawk’s nest. As a salu- 
tary warning, the hawk tears out one of hiseyes, 
and we are assured that the boy “remained 
a hideous object all his life.’ As to what the 
King of the savages called his “least” punish- 
ment—namely, death—there is abundance of 
it in this book ; but in most cases it is attended 
or preceded by torture ; bites of adders, and 
apes, tearing of limbs by dogs, shots from 
guns, and lacerations from fox-traps, tumbles 
headlong from high towers, drownings, pur- 
suits by lions, &c., most impressively illustrated 
by prints and vignettes. We hence discover 
that the “morality” of these tales is that of 
vengeance, and its code one of the most cruel 
for the most common of children’s offences. 

In educational books—education of children 
by means of books of a direct and practical 
kind—we are supplied to overflowing. More 
than enough have we of little primers of all 
the arts and sciences, and geographies, and 
histories, and the useful knowledges ; but, of 
books well suited to the earliest and best 
feelings, and the purest moral principles, as 
indirectly, but no less profoundly, instilled 
through the heart and the imagination—oh ! 
how few, in comparison with the masses of 
trash, or of sanguinary and otherwise unwhole- 
some excitement! At the top of the best of 
this class of books we should place the 
children’s stories of Hans Christian Andersen ; 
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and (with the exception, here and there, of an 
objectionable touch of the dark and terrific) 
those of the author of the “ Ostereier ;”—the 
“Fable Book,” of Otto Speckter; the “ Alte und 
Neue Kinderlieder” collected by G. Scherer ; 
the German “A, B. C. Buch,”—both these 
latter being illustrated by several of the first 
artists in Germany. There the first artists 
really are engaged for the purpose ; with us it is 
only pretended, as a matter of advertisement. 
Hence the extraordinary superiority of the 
foreign illustrations. The fanciful magic tale 
of “Good Lady Bertha’s Honey Broth,” from 
the prolific pen of Alexander Dumas, is far 
surpassed in the fertility of necromantic in- 
vention by the extraordinary designs furnished 
by an eminent artist. Our own authors, the few 
who have written excellent stories and songs 
for children—Mrs. Barbauld, Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. Marcet, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Harriet 
Myrtle, Jane and Emily Taylor, the authors 
of “ Parent’s Cabinet,” and some others,—how 
much more extensive would have been their 
success had they found such artists to illus- 
trate their books, as we find with the best of 
those produced in Germany, France, and 
Holland! And here we may mention that 
we have never met with songs more pure 
and innocent, and more truly adapted for 
children, than those of the Dutch poet, Van 
Alphen (Kleine Gedichten voor Sinton, door 
Hieronimus van Alphen). The “ Gouden Boek- 
sen” of Van Hasselt, another Dutch poet, is 
also worthy of high commendation for the 
same reasons. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent ; the verses of charming simplicity 
and innocence. 

But now we may be asked—will children 
be interested in this purity—this innocence ? 
Is it not too much like themselves, and do they 
not crave for more exciting aliment? Do 
they not delight in horrors, and such things ? 
Not a doubt of it. In like manner, children 
of a larger growth delight in gin, and take 
other stimulating things to excess. If a child 
cries for a nice mixture of poisoned plums and 
sweetmeats, are we to give them because of 
the pleasure they excite at the moment ? 
There is no philosophy, no moral firmness, in 
this ; though it may be natural enough in a 
bookseller to advance such an argument. His 
object is to supply a market. hat children 
like, is considered “ the demand,” and obedient 
parents, bowing to indulgent children, obtain 
whatever the rosy-cheeked little tyrants 
require, 

What is to be done for children in this 
matter? The first step towards a reform 
that will strike most people, is by no means 
so easy of practical accomplishment. Some 
years ago, the author of “The Good-natured 
Bear,—a Story for Children of All Ages,” 
went to a publisher, eminent for his juvenile 
books, and proposed the following work. He 
wished to awaken parents and guardians of 
children to the condition of nursery litera- 
ture, and to warn them against a heap of 
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“favourite” books and tales, as of most 
injurious tendency. The publisher was struck 
with the proposal ; but, after some days’ con- 
sideration, he demurred to it, on the ground 
of the large amount of capital already em- 
barked by many respectable houses in the 
trade, in these very books ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of which were profusely illustrated, and 
great numbers beautifully bound ; he there- 
fore thought it would seem invidious towards 
the trade, and that his motives would, at best, 
be misconstrued. The Good-natured Bear 
saw some reason in this, or, at any rate, 
received it as a good commercial objection ; 
and, bowing to fate, agreed to modify his 
original proposal, Instead of denouncing all 
the bad books and tales by name, with all 
their death-dealing and alarming illustrations, 
he now proposed to denounce them only in 
general terms, on broad principles,—and to 
specify by name only such books, tales, and 
songs as were good—beautiful and poetical in 
spirit, or humorous and amusing ; and in no 
case containing cruelties, horrors, vices, and 
terrors of any kind. The publisher rubbed 
his hands with a beaming smile. “This will 
do,” said he; “ this will do ; and, by the way, 
I have myself published a number of books, 
exactly of this latter kind—beafitiful in 
poetry, amiable in prose, humorous and 
amusing in spirit; and the illustrations and 
binding among the best in the trade; all of 
which you would, no doubt, specially mention.” 
The Good-natured Bear was carried, fainting, 
into a cab. 

Where is a reform in the nursery library 
to come from? A real reform, both in the 
spirit, and the letter, and not a “sham,” that 
will look well in the advertisements? One 
cannot expect it to come from the children ; 
for they are fascinated by what they fear. 
Almost as little reasonable will it be to 
expect such a reform to originate with the 
publishers of children’s books, nearly all of 
whose present stock in trade is full of the old 
leaven of direct evil, or reckless fun. The 
real reform must begin with the parents. 
Directly they begin to think, the publishers 
will feel it, and respond. 


SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF BEN JONSON’S MOTHER. 


In Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cross, 
about the year 1580, dwells Mr. Thomas 
Fowler, a master bricklayer. He had married, 
in 1575, Mrs. Margaret Jonson, a widow ; and 
had become the protector of her little boy, 
Benjamin, then about a year and a half old. 

Benjamin is now in his sixth year. He 
duly attends the parish school in St. Martin’s 
Church ; for his father was “a grave minister 
of the gospel,” and his mother. is anxious that 
her only child, poor although he must be, 
shall lack no advantages of education. We see 
the sturdy boy daily pacing to school, through 
the rough and miry way of that half-rural 
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district. In his play-hours he is soon in the 
fields, picking blackberries in Hedge Lane, or 
flying his kite by the Windmill in Saint Giles’s. 
His father-in-law is a plain, industrious, trusty 
man,—not rich enough to undertake any of 
the large works which the luxurious wants of 
the town present; and ofttimes imterfered 
with, in the due course of his labour, by royal 
proclamations against the increase of houses, 
which are rigidly enforced when a humble 
man desires to build a cottage. But young 
Ben has found friends. To the parish school 
sometimes comes Master Camden; and he 
observes the bold boy, always at the head of 
his class, and not unfrequently having his| 
“clear and fair skin” disfigured by combats 
with his dirty companions, who litter about 
the alleys of Saint Martin’s Lane. The boy 
has won good Master Camden’s heart ; and 
so, in due time, he proposes to remove him to 
Westminster School. 

Let us look at the Shadow of his Mother, as 
she debates this question with her husband, at 
their frugal supper. “The boy must earn his 
living,” says the bricklayer. “He is strong 
enough to be of help to me. He can mix the 
mortar ; he will soon be able to carry the hod. 
Learning’! tuff! he has had learning enow, for | 
all the good it-will do him.”—“Thomas Fowler,” | 
responds the mother, “if I wear my fingers to 
the bone, my boy shall never carry the hod. 
Master Camden, a good man, and a learned, | 
will pay for his schooling. Shall we not give | 





him his poor meals and his pallet-bed ? 
Master Camden says he will make his way. 
I owe it to the memory of him who is gone, 
that Benjamin shall be a scholar, and perhaps | 


a minister."——“ Yes; and be persecuted for 
his opinions, as his father was. These are 
ticklish times, Margaret—the lowest are the | 
safest. Ben is passionate, and obstinate, and | 
will quarrel for a straw. Make him a scholar, 
and he becomes Papist or Puritan—the quiet 
way is not for the like of him. He shall be 
apprenticed to me, wife, and earn his daily 
bread safely and honestly.” Night after night 
is the debate renewed. But the mother| 
triumphs. Ben does go to Westminster School. 
He has hard fare at home; he has to endure | 
many a taunt as he sits apart in the Abbey | 
cloisters, intent upon his task. But Camden | 
is his instructor and his friend. The brick- | 
layer’s boy fights his way to distinction. 

Look again at the Shadow of that proud 
Mother as, after three or four anxious years, she 
hears of his advancement. He has an exhibi- 
tion. He is to remove to Cambridge. Her} 
Benjamin must be abishop. Thomas Fowler is | 
incredulons—and he is not generous ; “ When 
Benjamin leaves this roof “he mst shift for 
himself, wife.” The mother drops one tear | 
when her boy departs ;—the leathern purse 
which holds her painful savings is in Ben- 
jamin’s pocket. 








_ It is a summer night of 1590, when Ben- 
jamin Jonson walks into the poor house of 


| fearful quarrel. 


| There is an expedition to Ostend. 


Hartshorn Lane. He is travel-stained and 
weary. His jerkin is half hidden beneath a 
dirty cloak. That jerkin, which looked so 
smart in a mother’s eyes when last they 
parted, is strangely shrunk—or, rather, has not 
the spare boy grown into a burly youth, 
although the boy’s s jerkin must still do service ? 
The bricklayer demands his business ;—the 
wife falls upon his neck. And well may the 
bricklayer know him not. His face is “ pim- 
pled ;” hard work and irregular living have 
left their marks upon him. The exhibition 
has been insufficient for his maintenance. His 
spirit has been sorely wounded. The scholar 
of sixteen thinks he should prefer the daily 
bread which is to be won by the labour of his 
hands, to the hunger for which pride has no 
present solace. Benjamin Jonson becomes a 
bricklayer. 

And now, for two years, has the mother— 
her hopes wholly gone, her love only the same 
—to bear up under the burden of conflicting 
duties. The young man duly works at the 
most menial tasks of his business. He has 
won his way to handle a trowel ;—but he is 
not conformable in all things. “Wife,” says 
Thomas Fowler, “that son of yours will 
never prosper. Cannot he work,—and cannot 
he eat his meals,—without a Greek book in 
his vest? This very noon must he seat him- 
self, at dinner-hour, in the shade of the wall 


|in Chaneery Lane, on which he had been 


labouring ; and then comes a reverend Bencher 
and begins discourse with him; and Ben 
shows him his book—and they talk as if they 
| were equal. Margaret, he is too grand for me ; 
he is above his trade.”—“Shame on ye, 
husband! Does he not work, honestly and 
deftly ? and will you grudge him his books ?” 
—“He haunts the playhouses ; he sits in the 
pit—and cracks nuts—and hisses or claps 


| hands, in a way quite unbeseeming a brick- 


layer’s apprentice. Margaret, I fear he will 
come to no good.” One night there is a 
It is late when Benjamin re- 
Tn silence and darkness, the son 
She is resolved. “ Ben- 


turns home. 
and mother meet. 


|jamin, my son, my dear son, we will endure 


There is a sword ;—it 
was your grandfather’s. A gentleman wore 
it ; a gentleman shall still wear it. Go to the 
Low Countries. Volunteers are called for. 
Take with 
you these few crowns, and God prosper you.” 


this life no longer. 


Another year, and Benjamin’s campaign is 
ended. At the hearth in Hartshorn Lane sits 
Margaret Fowler—in solitude. There will 
be no more strife about her son. Death has 


| settled the controversy. Margaret is very 


poor. Her trade is unprosperous; for the 


widow is defrauded by her servants. ‘ Mother, 


there is my grandfather’ 3 sword—it has done 
service; and, now, I will work for you.”— 
“How, my son ?”—“T will be a bricklayer 
again, % We see the Shadow of the Mother, as 
she strives to make her son content. He has 
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with which it was his after-fate to be re- 
proached ; but he bestows the master’s eye 
upon his mother’s workmen. Yet he has 
hours of leisure. There is a chamber in the 
old house now filled with learned books, He 
reads, and he writes, as his own pleasure 
dictates. ,‘ Mother,” he one day says, “I wish 
to marry.’—* Do so, my son; bring your 
wife home ; we will dwell together.” So a 
few years roll on. He and his wife weep 


** Mary, the daughter of their youth.” 


But there is an event approaching which sets 
aside sorrow. “ Daughter,” says the ancient 
lady, “we must to the Rose Playhouse to- 
night. There is a new play to be acted, and 
that play is Benjamin’s.”’—“ Yes, mother, he 
has had divers monies already. Not much, I 
wot, seeing the labour he has given to this 
‘Comedy of Humours ’—five shillings, and 
ten shillings, and, once, a pound.”— No 
matter, daughter, he will be famous ; I always 
knew he would be famous.” A calamity 
clouds that fame. Theplay-writer has quarrels 
on every side. In the autumn of 1598, Philip 
Henslowe, the manager of “the Lord Ad- 
miral’s men,” writes thus to his son-in-law, 
Alleyn :—“ Since you were with me, I have 
lost one of my company, which hurteth me 
greatly—that is, Gabriel; for he is slain in 
Hogsden Fields, by the hands of Benjamin 
Jonson, bricklayer.” Twenty years after, the 
great dramatist, the ldureat, thus relates the 
story to Drummond :—“ Being appealed to 
the fields, he had killed his adversary, which 
had him hurt in the arm, and whose sword 
was ten inches longer than his; for the 
which he was imprisoned, and almost at the 
gallows.” There is the proud Shadow of a 
Roman Matron hovering about his cell, in 
those hours when the gallows loomed darkly 
in the future. 

The scholar and the poet has won his fame. 
Bricklayer no longer, Ben is the companion 
of the illustrious. Shakspeare hath “wit- 
combats ” with him ; Camden and Selden try 
his metal, in learned controversies ; Raleigh, 
and Beaumont, and Donne, and Fletcher, 
exchange with him “words of subtle flame ” 
at “The Mermaid.” But a new trouble arises 
—James is come to the throne. Hear Jonson’s 
account of a remarkable transaction :—“ He 
was delated by Sir James Murray to the King, 
for writing something against the Scots, ma 
play, ‘Eastward Ho,’ and voluntarily im- 
prisoned himself, with Chapman and Marston, 
who had written it amongst them. The 
report was, that they should then have had 
their ears cut, and noses.” They are at 
length released. We see the shadow of a 
banquet, which the poet gave to his friends in 
commemoration of his deliverance. There is 
a joyous company of immortals at that feast. 
There, too, is that loving and faithful Mother. 
The wine-cups are flowing; there are song and 
Fest, eloquence, and the passionate earnestness 
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no longer “the lime and mortar” hands | with which such friends speak when the heart 
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is opened. But there is one, whose Shadow 
We now see, more passionate and more earnest 
than any of that company. She rises, with a 
full goblet im her hand :—“Son, I drink to 
thee. Benjamin, my beloved son, thrice I 
drink to thee. See ye this paper; one grain 
of the subtle drug which it holds is death. 
Even as we now pledge each other in rich 
canary, would I have pledged thee in lusty 
strong poison, had thy sentence taken execu- 
tion. Thy shame would have been my shame, 
and neither of us should have lived after it.” 
“She was no churl,” says Benjamin. 


CHIPS. 


A LYNCH TRIAL IN CALIFORNIA, 


A  TriaL by the Law of Lynch is thus de- 
scribed by a University Graduate who was an 
eyewitness of it, and who seems to approve of 
it more than our readers will be likely to do. 
His communication is dated from Grass Valley, 
Nevada County, on the 23d of May in the pre- 
sent year. 

We are organising (he says) a little some- 
thing like society in this rising town. First, 
there are a few women in the place ; then, 
hitherto we have kept gambling-houses out 
of it; and so, please God! we will again. 
As for men of education, they are to be 
met with everywhere in California. <A few 
weeks ago we started a Lyceum. I felt 
it not out of place to bring in some pretty 
abstruse philosophisings in an essay I dealt 
them, though my reading-desk-was a quar- 
ter-cask, my light a tallow stuck by three 
nails in a chip of wood—and my audience 
mostly like myself, in flannel shirt and long 
boots. 

This country, however, tries a man. Here, 
as old Swedenborg says of the spiritual world, 
disguise is difficult. Men who have rid them- 
selves of decorum and the scarce-felt fetters of 
civilised life, are here just what they will to be. 
I was present a month ago at the most solemn 
trial by Lynch Law of three men accused of 
stealing ; they were found guilty, and a terrible 
sentence of lashing was passed, and executed 
on them. One of them was what we should 
call a gentleman by birth and education, and 
had served with credit as an officer in the 
late Mexican war. There is an earnestness 
and a sineerity about the regue and the good 
man, in fact about all and everything of Cali- 
fornian life, which I suppose the rest of the 
world cannot match. The merits of Lynch 
Law come on for discussion next week, in 
our barn, which we call a Lyceum. Imagine 
the earnestness given to the usually unprac- 
tical debates of a club, by the fact that there 
is not a member of it who has not probably 
taken a part, in one way or other, in one of 
these terrible, but absolutely necessary scenes, 
and may have to do so to-morrow. 
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You have, in England, but a vague idea 
what this Lynching is ; how absolutely essen- 
tial it is at present, only a life in the hills for 
some months could show you. 
to you what I have seen. Picture yourself on 
the top of a hill in a pine-forest ; the stumps 
of felled trees lying round ; a wide row of log 
and shingled huts on the slopes of the hill, 
forming the town. On the hill-top a crowd 
of rough- looking men in beards, felt hats, red 
flannel shirts, and long boots. They appoint a 
president by acclamation, and one of the crowd 


getting on a stump, explains that the object of | 


the meeting is to try certain men for stealing 
a purse of gold-dust out of a store in the town. 
He saysthe prisoners are at present in the 
hands of the sheriff, and their committal to 
the prison at Marysville has been made out 
(here a laugh and a growl) ; but is it the will 
of the meeting that men ’ suspected of such 
crimes be let loose, &c.? alluding to the dis- 
tance, and the notorious laxity in matters of 
this kind at Marysville. Guided always by 
their president (the Americans are peculiarly 
apt in the conduct of public meetings), they 
elect a sheriff pro tem., and a committee of 
safety, and out steps a splendid sample of the 
miner, and is followed by his committee. 
They are ordered by the crowd to take the 
prisoners out of legal custody, and to produce 
them instanter. 

Presently they return with the culprits. The 
authorities had resisted, says the sheriff, in 
reporting progress, and did their duty as they 
were sworn ; but were overpowered, by which 
act the said legal authorities lose nothing of 
their popularity. The sheriff then clears a 
ring, and the prisoners sit down on the 
ground in the midst of their guards, and coun- 
sel are appointed by the meeting, and are 
paid one hundred dollars for their services. 
The prisoners plead poverty. A jury of six 
is sworn. Several jurors named, object ; their 
pleas are put to the vote, and accepted or 
refused. The: people’s sheriff is ordered to 
bring up the witnesses pro and con, and a judge 
is appointed; not, however, without some 
trouble ; for those named who have held com- 
missions in the States, protest against the 
legality of the proceeding, and say they are 
sworn to defend the constitution. In the pre- 
sent instance, a grey-headed old man stands 
up, hat in hand, and tells the meeting plainly 
that they are doing wrong. So far from 
being molested, he is listened to. At last 
the president is made judge, and the court 
opens. 

The trial of the three gold-stealers takes 
two days, and they are eventually found 
guilty. One of the prisoners, the ex-officer I 
spoke of, gets up from the ground and owns 
his guilt. He had lost every ounce of the 
gold he had acquired by gambling, and then 
had drunk to drown thought. While drunk, 
he was incited by “that man” (pointing to a 
fellow prisoner) to rob a box which his tempter 
knew of. This the person pointed at stoutly 
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iuiien, but while awaiting the execution ‘a 
the sentence (thirty-nine lashes) offers to tell 


| where his share of the money is to be found, 
I will describe | 


if they will only remit part of his sentence. 
The jury re-assemble, and reduce the sen- 
tence accordingly, as regards the first and 
second criminal. 

Next morning, in rain and wind, the s 
leads out his victims ; they are tied hand and 
foot to a tree and scourged, till, when cast 
loose, they lie half fainting, curled up, sick 
and moaning. They are hardly allowed to 
stay in the town till their wounds heal, and 
one dies. The others creep off, and ] 
know not where. I was not, let me add, pre- 
sent at the execution. 


heriff 
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Ir breathes a parting whisper through the meads, 
Instinct with love, and fraught with solemn meaning; 
A fruitful harvest for our mental needs, 
Richer than sheaves which Autumn's hand is 
gleaning. 


It was a Summer match'd by none before ; 
It rose upon a World's expectant meeting; 


| And scattering sunshine from its radiant store, 


Smiled upon thousands with a kindly greeting. 


And now, just mingling with the shadowy Past, 

It speaks of aims to which our efforts tended ; 
Lest, haply, with excess of light o’ercast, 

They fade from view, lik@ rays obscurely blended. 


“ The triumphs of your Science and your Art 
Should not be gazed at as a fleeting wonder ; 

They teach déep lessons to the human heart, 
Stilling the echoes of War's rolling thunder. 


“ The handicraft of universal Man, 
Proving one stock, should wake fraternal feeling ; 
Should lead from home remoter realms to scan, 
With speechless eloquence to Love appealing. 


“ Thus will the gathering knit you into one, 
And tune to concord your once jarring voices ; 

As yet, the noble scheme is but begun ;— 
Achieve a work, at which the World rejoices ! 


LIGHT AND AIR. 


Lieut and Air are two good things: 
necessaries of existence to us animals, pos- 


two 


sessing eyes and lungs: two of the things 
prayed for by sanitary philosophers in the 
back streets of London ; where, we fear, they 
might as well be crying for the moon. 

Light and Air, then, being two good things, 
what happens when they come together ? 
Spirit and water combined, says the toper, 
are two good things spoiled ; ‘and how do 
light and air mix? Pick out of Cheap- 
side the busiest of men, and he will tell 
you that he loves the sky-blue in its pro- 
per place, making a sickly joke about his 
milk-jug. There is not a Scrub in the whole 
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world who would not think it necessary 
to show pleasure—yes, and feel some indica- 
tion of it—over sunset colours, when, by 
chance, he treads the fields upon a summer 
evening. We all look up at the stars, and 
feel that they would seem much less the con- 
fidential friends they really are, if they were 
shining down upon us with a rigid light. 
There is a beating human pulse which 
answers to our hearts in their incessant 
twinkling. And then the rainbow! Light 
that might pass down to us, and give us 
sight, but nothing more, gives sight and 
blesses it at once. Its touch converts the 
air into a region of delightful visions, ever- 
changing, ever new. To reach us it must 
penetrate our atmosphere, and it is a fact 
that He who made the Universe, so made it 
that, in the whole range of Nature there is 
not one barren combination. Light must 
pass through the air ; and, from a knowledge 
of the other laws of Nature, it might con- 
fidently be proclaimed, that in addition to 
the useful purposes of each, and their most 
necessary action on each other, beauty and 
pleasure would be generated also by their 
union, to delight the creatures of this world. 

Tt is not our design just now to talk about 
the nature of the atmosphere ; to attempt 
any analysis of light, or even to mention its 
recondite mysteries. But in a plain way we 


propose to look into the reason of those 
ehanges made by light in the appearance of 


the sky, those every-day sights with which we 
are the most familiar. 

Blue sky itself, for example. Why is the 
sky blue? To explain that, we must state a 
few preliminary facts concerning light, and 
beg pardon of any one whose wisdom may be 
outraged by the elementary character of our 
information. There are some among our 
readers, no doubt, who may find it useful— 
In the first place, then, we will begin with 
the erection of a pole upon a play-ground, and, 
like boys and girls, we will go out to play 
about it with an india-rubber ball. The pole 
being planted upright, is said to be planted at 
right angles to the surface of the ground. 
Now, if we climb the pole, and throw our 
ball down in the same line with it, it will run 
down the pole and strike the ground, and then 
jump back again by the same road into our 
fingers. The bouncing back is called in 
scientific phrase, Reflection; and so we may 
declare about our ball, that if it strike a plane 
surface at right angles, it is reflected imme- 
diately back upon the line it went by, or, as 
scientific people say, “the line of incidence.” 
Now, let us walk off, and mount a wall ata 
short distance from the pole. We throw our 
ball so that it strikes the ground quite close to 
the spot at which the pole is planted in the 
earth, and we observe that the said ball no 
longer returns into our hand, but flies up, 
without deviating to the right or left (in the 
same plane, says Science) beyond the pole, 
with exactly the same inclination towards the 
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pole on one side, and the surface of the ground 
on the other, as we gave it when we sent it 
down. So if there were a wall on the other 
side of our pole, exactly as distant and as high 
as our own, and somebody should sit thereon 
directly opposite to us, the ball would shoot 
down from our fingers to the root of the pole, 
and then up from the pole into his hand, 
Spread a string on each side along the course 
the ball has taken, from wall to pole, and 
from pole to wall. The string on each side 
will make with the pole an equal angle: the 
angle to the pole, by which the ball went, is 
called, we said, the angle of incidence; the 
angle from the pole by which it bounced off, 
is called the angle of reflection. Now, it is 
true not only of balls, but of all things that 
are reflected; of light, for example, reflected 
from a looking-glass, or a sheet of water, that 
“the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence.” 

The light that shines back to us from a 
sheet of water, has not penetrated through its 
substance, certainly. But now, let us be 
Tritons, or sea nymphs, and let us live in a 
cool crystal grot under the waves. We don’t 
live in the dark, unless we be unmitigated 
deep-sea Tritons. The deeper we go, the 
darker we find it. Why? Now, let us be 
absurd, and suppose that it is possible for 
light to be measured by the bushel. Ten 
bushels of light are poured down from the 
sun upon a certain bit of water ; six of these, 
we will say, reflected from its surface, cause 
the glittering appearance, which is nothing to 
us Tritons down below. But light can pass 
through water; that is to say, water is a 
transparent substance; so the other four 
bushels soak down to illuminate the fishes. 
But this light, so soaking down, is by the 
water (and would be by any other trans- 
parent substance) absorbed, altered, partly 
converted into heat—when we understand 
exactly what Mr. Grove calls the Correlation 
of Physical Forces, we shall understand the 
why and how—we only know just now the 
fact, that all transparent bodies do absorb 
and use up light; so that the quantity of 
light which entered at the surface of our 
water suffers robbery, becoming less and 
less as it sinks lower down towards our 
coral caves. 

Furthermore, beside reflection and absorp- 
tion, there is one more thing that light suffers ; 
and that we must understand before we can 
know properly why skies are blue, and stars 
are twinkling. That one thing more is called 
Refraction. A horse trots fairly over the 
stones, but slips the moment stones end, and 
he comes upon wood pavement. <A zay of 
light travels straight as a dancing-master’s 
back, so long as it is in air, or water, or glass, 
or any other “medium,” as the books say, of 
a certain unvarying thinness or thickness, 
fineness or coarseness, or according to the 
school-word “density.” But ifa ray that has 
been travelling through warm and light air, 
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(Conducted by 


suddenly plunges into air cold and heavy, it/is much refracted, and it happens that the 


is put out of the way by such a circumstance, 
and in the moment of making such a change, 
it alters its direction. Still more, a ray of 
light that has been travelling in a straight 
line through air, is put out of its course on 
entering the denser medium of water}; it is 
dislocated, refracted very much, alters its 
course, and then continues in a straight line on 
the new course, so long as the new medium 
continues. In the same way, a ray of light 
which travels through a medium that becomes 
denser and denser very gradually, would be 
perpetually swerving from its straight path, 
and would travel on a curve. Our atmosphere 
is heaviest upon the surface of the earth, and 
becomes lighter and thinner as we rise ; the 
ray, therefore, from a star comes to us after 
travelling in such a curve. But we see all 
objects in the direction of a perfectly straight 
line continued in the direction which the rays 
sent from them took at the moment of falling 
upon our sense of sight. Therefore we see 
all stars in a part of the heavens where they 
really are not ; we see the sun before it really 
rises. Light entering a denser medium is 
refracted from, entering a lighter medium is 
refracted towards, a line drawn at right angles 
to its surface. Light entering a new medium 
at right angles—that is to say, not aslant— 
continues its course unaltered. 

There is but one more fact necessary to fill 
-up the small measure of preliminary know- 


ledge necessary for a general understanding 
of the phenomena produced by the mixing of 


light with air. Light in its perfect state is 
white, but the white light is a compound of 
other rays in due proportion, each ray being 
different in colour and different in quality. 
So it takes place, because their qualities are | 





different, that grass reflects the green ray and | 
absorbs the rest, and therefore grass is green ; | 


contained rays all disagree with one another 
as to the extent to which they suffer them- 
selves to be put out by a change of medium. 
Violet refracts most, and Red least ; the others 
stand between in the order in which they 
have just been named, the order in which 
you see them in the rainbow. So the rays 
after refraction come out in a state of dis- 
sension ; all therays—made refractory—having 
agreed to separate, because they are not of 
one mind, but of seven minds, about the 
degree to which they should be put out by 
the trouble they have gone through. 

Now we have settled our preliminaries, we 
have got our principles ; the next thing is to 
put them into practice. Let us first note 
what has been said of the absorption of light 
by transparent bodies. The air is one of the 
most transparent bodies known. On a clear 
day—when vapour (that is not air) does not 
mingle with our atmosphere—mechanical ob- 
stacles and the earth’s figure form the only 
limits to our vision, You may see Cologne 
Cathedral from a mountain distant nearly 
sixty miles. Nevertheless, if the atmosphere 
had no absorbing power, only direct rays 
of the sun, or rays reflected from the sub- 
stances about us, would be visible ; the sky 
would be black, not blue; and sunset would 
abruptly pitch us into perfect night. The air, 
however, absorbs light, which becomes inter- 
mixed with its whole substance. Hold up 
your head, open your eyes widely, and stare at 
the noon-day sun. You will soon shut your 
eyes and turn your head away; look at him 
in the evening or in the morning, and he will 
not blind you. Why? Remembering the 
Earth to be a globe surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere, you will perceive that the sun’s rays 
at noonday have to penetrate the simple thick- 
ness of the atmosphere, measured in a straight 


while orange-peel reflects another ray, and|line upwards from the earth; but in the 
swallows up the green and all the rest. These | evening or morning its beams fall aslant, and 
colours being in the light, not in the substance | have to slip through a great deal of air before 
coloured ; in a dark room it is not merely a| they reach us; suffering, therefore, a great 
fact that we cannot see red curtains and/| deal of robbery ; that is ‘to say, having much 
pictures ; but the curtains really are not red, light absorbed. 

the paintings have no colour in them, till the! | Now, why is thesky blue ? Not only does the 
morning come, and artfully constructed sur-| air absorb light ; it reflects it also, The par- 
faces once more in a fixed manner decompose | ticles of air ‘reflect, however, most especially 
the light. Beside the colour of these rays,|the blue ray, while they let ‘the red and his 
from which light is compounded, there are!companions slip by. ‘This constant reflection 
combined with them other subtle principles | of the blue ray causes the whole air to appear 
which act mysteriously upon matter. Upon} blue; but what else does it cause? Let us 
the hard surface of a pebble there are changes! consider. If air reflects or turns aside, or 
that take place whenever a cloud floats before | hustles out of its place the blue ray, suffering 
the sun. Never mind that now. The coloured | the rest to pass, it follows as a consequence 
rays of which pure white light is compounded | that the more air a ray of light encounters, 
are usually said to be seven—Violet, Indigo,|the more blue will it lose. The sun’s rays in 
Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red ; and they | the morning and the evening falling aslant, as 
may be technically remembered in their proper |we have said, across a great breadth of our 
order by combining their initials into the pe ry must lose their blue light toa 
barbarous word Vibgyor. These are called | terrible extent, and very likely reach us with 
prismatic colours, because they were first|the blue all gone, and red lord paramount. 
separated by the passing of a ray of pure/ But so, in truth, the case is ; and the same fact 
light through a prism. In that passage light | which explains. the blueness of the atimo- 


| 
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sphere, explains the redness of the sunrise and 
the sunset. It will now easily be understood, 
also, why the blue colour of the sky is deepest 
in the zenith, faintest when we look over the 
horizon ; why the blue is at noon deeper than 
after mid-day ; why it grows more intense as 
we ascend to higher elevations. From what we 
have already said, the reason of these things 
will come out with a very little thought. 
Again, in the example of our London fogs, &ec., 
when in the upper portion of the dense mass 
the blue rays have been all refracted, there 
can penetrate only those other rays which 
make the lurid sky, with which we are 
familiar, or the genuine old yellow fog, Fog 
in moderation, the thin vapour on the open 
sea, and so forth, simply gives a lightness to 
the blue tint, or more plentiful, an absolute 
whiteness to the atmosphere. 

Now let us see whether we are yet able to 
make out the philosophy of a fine autumn 
sunset. As the sun comes near the horizon, 
he and the air about him become red, be- 
cause the light from that direction has been 
robbed of the blue rays in traversing horizon- 
tally so large a portion of the atmosphere. 
The sky in the zenith pales, for it has little 
but the absorbed or diffused light to exist 
upon. Presently, we see a redness in the 
east, quite opposite to the sun, and this red- 
ness increases till the sun sinks from our 
sight. In this case, the last rays of the sun 
that traverse the whole breadth of the atmo- 


sphere, reflected from the east, from vapours 
there, and more especially from clouds, come 
red to our eyes; no blue can be remaining in 


them. From the west, where the sun is 
setting, the rays come from the surrounding 
air, and from -the clouds, variously coloured ; 
they lose their blue, but there remain the red, 
green, orange, yellow, and the purple rays; 
and some or all of these may make the tints 
that come to us, according to the state and 
nature of the clouds, the atmosphere, and 
other circumstances that may modify the 
process of refraction. The sun has set ; it is 
immediately below the horizon, and its rays | 
still dart through all our atmosphere, except | 
that portion which is shielded from them by | 
the intervening shadow of the earth. That| 
shadow appears in the east, soon after sunset, 
in the shape of a calm blue arch, which rises 
gradually in the sky, immediately opposite to | 
the part glorified by sunset colours. Over 
this arch the sky is red, with the rays not 
shut out by the round shadow of our ball. 
As the sun sinks, our shadow of course rises ; | 
and within it there can be only the diffused | 
twilight, always blue. When this arch—| 
this shadow of the earth—has risen almost to | 
the zenith, and the sun is at some distance 
below the horizon, then the red colour in the 
west becomes much more distinct and vivid ; 
for the sun then shoots up thither its rays 
through a still larger quantity of intervening 
atmosphere ; so that the redness grows as the 





sun sinks, until the shadow of the earth has 
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covered all, and the stars—of which the 
brightest soon were visible—grow numerous 
upon the vault of heaven. When stars of the 
sixth magnitude are visible, then, astronomi- 
cally speaking, twilight ends. The length of 
twilight will depend upon the number of rays 
of light that are reflected and dispersed, and 
that, again, will depend entirely on the atmo- 
sphere. Where there is much vapour, and 
the days are dull by reason of the quantity of 
kidnapped light, there compensation is made 
by the consequent increase of twilight. In 
the interior of Africa night follows imme- 
diately upon sunset. In summer the vapour 
rises to a great height, and pervades the 
atmosphere ; the twilight then is longer than 
in winter, when the colder air contains less 
vapour, and the vapour it contains lies 
low. 

Now, since the appearances at twilight 
depend on the condition of the sky, it follows 
that our weather-wisdom, drawn from such 
appearances, is based upon a philosophical 
foundation. When there is a blue sky, and 
after sunset a slight purple in the west, 
we have reason for expecting fine weather. 
After rain, detached clouds, coloured red 
and tolerably bright, may rejoice those who 
anticipate a picnic party. If the twilight 
show a partiality for whitish yellow in its 
dress, we say that very likely there will be 
some rain next day; the more that whitish 
yellow spreads over the sky, the more the 
chance of water out of it. When the sun is 
brilliantly white, and sets in a white light, we 
think of storms ; especially so when light high 
clouds that dull the whole sky become deeper 
near the horizon. When the colour of the 
twilight is a greyish red, with portions of deep 
red passing into grey that hide the sun, then be 
prepared, we say, for wind and rain. The morn- 
ing signs are different. When it is very red, we 
expect rain ; a grey dawn means fine weather. 
The difference between a grey dawn and a 
grey twilight is this—in the morning, grey- 
ness depends usually upon low clouds, which 
melt before the rising sun; but in the 
evening greyness is caused by high clouds, 
which continue to grow denser through the 
night. But if in the morning there be so 
much vapour as to make a red dawn, it is 
most probable that thick clouds will be formed 
out of it in the course of the operations of the 
coming day. 

Refraction of light has a good deal to do 
also with the twinkling of the stars ; though 
there may go to the explanation of that phe- 
nomenon other principles which do not 
concern our present purpose. The air contains 
layers of different density, shifting over each 
other in currents. The fixed stars are, to our 
eyes, brilliant points of light; their rays 
broken in passing through these currents, 
exhibit an agitation which is not shown by 
the planets. ‘The planets are not points to our 
sight, not points to our telescopes; being 
much nearer, although really smaller, they 
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are to our eyes of a decided, measurable size ; 
so being in greater body, we at most could 
only see their edges scintillate ; and this we 
can do sometimes through a telescope, but 
scarcely with the naked eye. 

In rainbows, light is both refracted and 
reflected. You can only see a rainbow when 
the sun is low, your own position being be- 
tween the rainbow and the sun. The rays of 
light refracted by the shower into their 
prismatic colours, are then reflected by the 
shower back into your eye ; and so, from the 
principles we started with, it will be clear that 
while a thousand people may see under the 
same circumstances a rainbow of the same 
intensity, no two people see precisely the 
same object, but each man enjoys a rainbow 
to himself. 

Of halos, and of lunar rainbows, of double 
suns, of the mirage, or any other extraordi- 
nary things developed by the play of light 
and air together, we did not intend to speak. 
Our discussion was confined to such an ex- 
planation of some every-day sights as may 
lend aid to contemplation sometimes of an 
autumn evening, when 

Retires ict. Ao ke “the soft hour 

Of walking comes: for him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse 

With Nature.” 


Do you not think the man impenetrably 
deaf who, professing to converse with Nature, 


cannot hear the tale which Nature is for ever 
telling ? 
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Henry PLANTAGENET, when he was but 
twenty-one years old, quietly succeeded to the 
throne of England, according to his agreement 
made with the late King, at Winchester. Six 
weeks after Stephen’s death, he and his 
Queen, Eleanor, were crowned in that city ; 
into which they rode on horseback in great 
state, side by side, amidst much shouting 
and rejoicing, and clashing of music, and 
strewing of flowers. 

The reign of King Henry the Second began 
well. The King had great possessions, and 
(what with his own rights, and what with 
those of his wife) was lord of one third part 
of France. He was a young man of vigor, 
ability, and resolution, and immediately ap- 
plied himself to remove some of the evils 
which had arisen in the last unhappy reign. 


He revoked all the grants of land that had | 


been hastily made, on either side, during the 
late struggles; he obliged numbers of dis- 
orderly soldiers to depart from England ; he 
reclaimed all the castles belonging to the 
Crown; and he forced the wicked nobles to 
pull down their own castles, to the number 
of eleven hundred, in which such dismal 
cruelties had been inflicted on the people. 
The King’s brother, Gzorrrey, rose against 
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him in France, while he was so well employed, 
and rendered it necessary for him to repair to 
that country; where, after he had subdued 
and made a friendly arrangement with his 
brother (who did not live long), his ambition 
to increase his possessions involved him in a 
war with the French King, Louis, with whom 
he had been on such friendly terms just 
before, that to the French King’s infant 
daughter, then a baby in the cradle, he had 
promised one of his little sons in marriage, 
who was a child of five years old. However, 
the war came to nothing at last, and the Pope 
made the two Kings friends again. 

Now, the clergy, in the troubles of the last 
reign, had gone on very badly indeed. There 
were all kinds of criminals among them— 
murderers, thieves, and vagabonds—and the 
worst of the matter was, that the good priests 
would not give up the bad ones to justice, 
when they committed crimes, but persisted in 
sheltering and defending them. The King, 
well knowing that there could be no peace or 
rest in England while such things lasted, 
resolved to reduce the power of the clergy ; 
and, when he had reigned seven years, found 
(as he considered) a good opportunity for 
doing so, in the death of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “I will have for the new Arch- 
bishop,” thought the King, “a friend in whom 
I can trust, who will help me to humble these 
rebellious priests, and to have them dealt 
with, when they do wrong, as other men who 
do wrong are dealt with.” So, he resolved to 
make his favorite the new Archbishop ; and 
this favorite was so extraordinary a man, and 
his story:is so curious, that I must tell you 
all about him. 

Once upon a time, a worthy merchant of 
London, named GiLpert A BEcKET, made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and was taken 
prisoner by a Saracen lord. This lord, who 
treated him kindly and not like a slave, had 
one fair daughter, who fell in love with the 
merchant, and who told him that she wanted 
to become a Christian, and was willing to 
marry him if they could fly to a Christian 
country. The merchant returned her love, 
until he found an opportunity to escape, when 
he did not trouble himself at all about the 
Saracen lady, but escaped with his servant 
Richard, who had been taken prisoner along 
with him, and arrived in England and forgot 
her. The Saracen lady, who was more loving 
than the merchant, left her father’s house 
in disguise to follow him, and made her 
way, under many hardships, to the sea- 
shore. The merchant had taught her only 
two English words (for I suppose he must 
have learnt the Saracen tongue himself, and 
made love in that language), of which Lon- 
DON was one, and his own name, GILBERT, 
the other. She went among the ships, saying, 
“London! London!” over and over again, 
until the sailors understood that she wanted 
to find an English vessel that would carry her 
there ; so, they showed her such a ship, and 
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she paid for her passage with some of her 
jewels, and sailed away. Well! The mer- 
chant was sitting in his counting-house in 
London vne day, when he heard a great noise 
in the street, and presently Richard came 
running in from the warehouse, with his eyes 
wide open and his breath almost gone, saying, 
“ Master, Master, here is the Saracen lady !” 
The merchant thought he was mad; but he 
said, “No, master! As I live, the Saracen 
lady is going up and down the city, call- 
ing, Gilbert! Gilbert!” Then, he took the 
merchant by the sleeve, and pointed out at 
window, and there they saw her among 
the gables and water-spouts of the dark dirty 
street, in her foreign dress, so forlorn, sur- 
rounded by a wondering crowd, and passing 
slowly along, calling Gilbert, Gilbert! When 
the merchant saw her, and thought of the 
tenderness she had shown him in his cap- 
tivity, and of her constancy, his heart was 
moved, and he ran down into the street; 
and she saw him coming, and with a great 
ery fainted in his arms. They were married 
without loss of time, and Richard (who was 
an excellent man) danced with joy the whole 
day of the wedding ; and they all lived happy 
ever afterwards, 

This merchant and this Saracen lady had 
one son, THomAs A Becket. He it was who 
became the Favorite of King Henry the 
Second, 

He had risen to be Chancellor, when the 
King thought of making him Archbishop. He 
was clever, gay, well-educated, brave ; had 
fought in several battles in France ; had 
defeated a French knight in single combat, 
and brought his horse away as a token of the 
victory. He lived in a noble palace, he 
was the tutor of the young prince Henry, he 
was served by one hundred and forty knights, 
his riches were immense. The King once 
sent him as his ambassador to France ; and 
the French people, beholding in what state 
he travelled, cried out in the streets, “How 
splendid must the King of England be, when 
this is only the Chancellor!” They had good 
reason to wonder at the magnificence of 
Thomas 4 Becket, for, when he entered a 
French town, his procession was headed by 
two hundred and fifty singing boys; then, 
came his hounds in couples; then, eight 
wagons, each drawn by five horses driven by 
five drivers: two of the wagons filled with 
strong ale to be given away to the people: 
four, with his gold and silver plate and stately 
clothes : two, with the dresses of his numerous 
servants. Then, came twelve horses, each 
with a monkey on his back ; then, a train of 
aa bearing shields and leading fine war- 

orses splendidly equipped; then, falconers 
with hawks upon their wrists ; then, a host 
of knights, and gentlemen, and priests ; then, 
the Chancellor with his brilliant garments 
flashing in the sun, and all the people capering 
and shouting with delight. The King was 
well pleased with all this, thinking that it only 
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made himself the more magnificent to have so 
magnificent a favorite; but he sometimes 
jested with the Chancellor upon his splendor 
too. Once, when they were riding together 
through the streets of London in hard winter 
weather, they saw a shivering old man in rags. 
“Look at the poor object!” said the King. 
“Would it not be a charitable act to give that 
aged man a comfortable warm cloak ?” “Un- 
doubtedly it would,” said Thomas a Becket, 
“and you do well, Sir, to think of such 
christian duties.” “Come!” cried the King, 
“then give him your cloak!” It was made 
of rich crimson trimmed with ermine. The 
King tried to pull it off, the Chancellor tried 
to keep it on, both were near rolling from 
their saddles in the mud, when the Chancellor 
submitted, and the King gave the cloak to 
the old beggar—much to the beggar’s 
astonishment, and much to the merriment of 
all the courtiers in attendance. For, courtiers 


are not only eager to laugh when the King 
o enjoy a laugh 


laughs, but they really 
against a Favorite. 

“T will make,” thought King Henry the 
Second, “this Chancellor of mine, Thomas 
a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. He will 
then be the head of the Church, and, being 
devoted to me, will help me to correct the 
Church. He has always upheld my power 
against the power of the clergy, and once 
publicly told some bishops (I remember), that 
men of the Church were equally bound to me 
with men of the sword. Thomas a Becket is 
the man, of all other men in England, to help 
me in my great design.” So the King, regard- 
less of all objection, either that he was a 
fighting-man, or a lavish man, or a courtly 
man, or a man of pleasure, or anything but a 
likely man for the office, made him Archbishop 
accordingly. 

Now, Thomas a Becket was proud and loved 
to be famous. He was already famous for the 
pomp of his life, for his riches, his gold and 
silver plate, his wagons, horses, and attend- 
ants. He could do no more in that way than 
he had done, and being tired of that kind of 
fame, (which is a very poor one,) he longed 
to have his name celebrated for something 
else. Nothing, he knew, would render him 
so famous in the world, as the setting of his 
utmost power and ability against the utmost 
power and ability of the King. He resolved 
with the whole strength of his mind to 
do it. 

He may have had some secret grudge 
against the King besides. The King may have 
offended his proud spirit at some time or other, 
for anything I know. I think it likely, because 
it is a common thing for Kings, Princes, and 
other great people, to try the tempers of their 
favorites rather severely. Even the little 
affair of the crimson cloak must have been 
anything but a pleasant one to a haughty man. 
Thomas a Becket knew better than any one 
in England what the King expected of him. 
In all his sumptuous life, he had never yet 
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been in a position to disappoint the King. 
He could take up that proud stand now, as 
head of the Church ; and he determined that it 
should be written in history, either that he sub- 
dued the King, or that the King subdued him. 

So, of a sudden, he completely altered the 
whole manner of his life. He turned off all 
his brilliant followers, ate coarse food, drank 
bitter water, wore next his skin sackcloth 
covered with dirt and vermin, (for it was 
then thought very religious to be very dirty,) 
flogged his back to punish himself, lived 
chiefly in a little cell, washed the feet of 
thirteen poor people every day, and looked 
as miserable and humble as he possibly could. 
If he had put twelve hundred monkeys on 
horseback instead of twelve, and had gone in 
procession with eight thousand wagons in- 
stead of eight, he could not have astonished 
the people half so much as by this great 
change. It soon caused him to be more 
talked about as an Archbishop than he had 
been as a Chancellor. 

The King was very angry, and was made 
still more so, when the new Archbishop, 
claiming various estates from the nobles as 
being rightfully Church property, required 


the King himself to give up Rochester Castle, | 


and Rochester City too, for the same reason, 
Not satisfied with this, he declared that no 
power but himself should appoint a priest to 
any church in the part of England over which 
he was Archbishop; and when a certain 


gentleman of Kent made such an appointment, 
as he claimed to have the right to do, Thomas 
& Becket excommunicated him. 
Excommunication was, next to the Inter- 
dict I told you of at the close of the last 


chapter, the great weapon of the clergy. It 
consisted in declaring the person who was 
excommunicated, an outcast from the Church 
and from all religious offices, and in cursing 
him all over, from the top of his head 
to the sole of his foot, whether he was stand- 
ing up, lying down, sitting, kneeling, walking, 


running, hopping, jumping, gaping, coughing, 


sneezing, or whatever else he was doing. 
This unchristian nonsense would of course 
have made no sort of difference to the person 
cursed—who could say his prayers at home if 
he were shut out of church, and whom none 
but Gop could judge—bui for the fears and 
superstitions of the people, who avoided ex- 
communicated persons, and made their lives 
unhappy. So, the King said to the New 
Archbishop, “ Take off this Excommunication 
from this gentleman of Kent.” To which the 
Archbishop replied, “ I will do no such thing.” 

The quarrel went on. A priest in Worces- 
tershire committed a most dreadful murder, 
that aroused the horror of the whole nation. 
The King demanded to have this wretch 
delivered up, to be tried in the same court 
and in the same way as any other murderer. 
The Archbishop refused, and kept him in the 
Bishop’s prison. The King, holding a solemn 
assembly in Westminster Hall, demanded that 
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in future all priests found guilty before their 
Bishops of crimes against the law of the land, 
heal be considered priests no longer, and 
should be delivered over to the law of the 
land for punishment. The Archbishop again 
refused. The King required to know whether 
the clergy would obey the ancient customs of 
the country? Every priest there, but one, 
said, after Thomas a Becket, “Saving my 
order.” This plainly meant that they would 
only obey those customs when they did not 
interfere with their own arrogant claims ; and 
the King went out of the Hall in great wrath, 

Some of the clergy began to be afraid, now, 
that they were going too far. Though Thomas 
a Becket was otherwise as unmoved as West- 
minster Hall itself, they prevailed upon him, 
for the sake of their fears, to go to the King 
at’ Woodstock, and promise to observe the 
ancient customs of the country, without say- 
ing anything about his order. The King 
received this submission favorably, and sum- 
moned a great council of the clergy to meet 
at the Castle of Clarendon, by Salisbury. But 
when this council met, the Archbishop again 


|insisted on the words “saving my order ;” 


and he still insisted, though lords entreated 
him, and priests wept before him and knelt to 
him, and an adjoining room was thrown open, 
filled with armed soldiers of the King, to 
threaten him. At length he gave way, for 
that time, and the ancient customs (which 
included what the King had demanded in 
vain) were stated in writing, and were signed 
and sealed by the chief of the clergy, and 
were called the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

The .quarrel went on, for all that. The 
Archbishop tried to see the King. The King 
would not receive him. The Archbishop tried 
to escape from England. The sailors on the 
coast would launch no boat to take him away. 
Then, he again resolved to do his worst in 
opposition to the King, and began openly to 
set the ancient customs at defiance. 

The King summoned him before a great 
council at Northampton, where he accused 
him of high treason, and made a claim against 
him, that was not a just one, for an enormous 
sum of money. Thomas a Becket was alone 
against the whole assembly, and the very 
Bishops advised him to resign his office and 
abandon his contest with the King. His 
great anxiety and agitation stretched him on 
a sick-bed for two days, but he rose un- 
daunted. He went to the adjourned council, 
carrying a great cross in his right hand, and 
sat down holding it erect before him. The 
King angrily retired into an inner room. The 
whole assembly angrily retired and left him 
there. But there he sat. The Bishops came 
out again in a body, and renounced him 
as a traitor. He only said, “I hear,” and 
sat there still. They retired again into 
the inner room, and his trial proceeded 
without him. By-and-by, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, heading the barons, came out to 
read his sentence. He refused to hear it 
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denied the power of the court, and said he | came to this. There was another meeting on 


would refer his causeto the Pope. Ashewalked | 


out of the hall, with the cross in his hand, 
some of those present picked up rushes— 
rushes were strewn upon the floors in those 
days by way of carpet—and threwthem athim. 


were he not Archbishop, he would chastise 
those cowards with the sword he had known 
how to use in byegone days. He then mounted 


his horse, and rode away, cheered and sur- | 
rounded by the common people, to whom he | 
threw open his house that night and gave a| 


supper, supping with them himself. That 
same night, he secretly departed from the 
town ; and so, travelling by night and hiding 
by day, and calling himself “ Brother Dear- 
man,” got away, not without difficulty, to 
Flanders. 

The struggle still went on. The angry 
King took possession of the revenues of the 
archbishopric, and banished all the relations 
and servants of Thomas 4 Becket, to the 
number of four hundred. The Pope and the 
French King both protected him, and an 
abbey was assigned for his residence. 


Stimulated by this support, Thomas a Becket, 
on a great festival day, formally proceeded to 
a great church crowded with people, and going 
up into the pulpit publicly cursed and ex- 
communicated all who had supported the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, mentioning many 
English noblemen by name, and not distantly 


hinting at the King of England himself. 

When intelligence of this new affront was 
carried to the King in his chamber, his passion 
was so furious that he tore his clothes, and 
rolled like a madman on his bed of straw and 
rushes. But he was soon up and doing. He 
ordered all the ports and coasts of England 
to be narrowly watched, that no letters of 
Interdict might be brought into the kingdom ; 
and sent messengers and bribes to the Pope's 
palace at Rome, Meanwhile, Thomas a Becket, 
for his part, was not idle at Rome, but con- 
stantly employed his utmost arts in his own 
behalf. Thus the contest stood, until there was 
peace between France and England (which had 
been for some time at war), and until the two 
children of the two Kings were married in 
celebration of it. Then, the French King 
brought about a meeting between Henry and 
his old favorite, so long his enemy. 

Even then, though Thomas a Becket knelt 
before the King, he was obstinate and 
immoveable, as to those words about his 
order. King Louis of France was weak 
enough in his veneration for Thomas a Becket 
and such men, but this was a little too 
much for him. He said that 4 Becket 
“wanted to be greater than the saints and 
better than St. Peter,” and rode away from 
him with the King of England. His poor 
French Majesty asked 4 Becket’s pardon for 
so doing, however, soon afterwards, and cut 
a very pitiful figure. 

At last, and after a world of trouble, it 








French ground, between King Henry and 
Thomas a Becket, and it was agreed that 
Thomas 4 Becket should be Archbishop of 
Janterbury, according to the customs of 


| former Archbishops, and that the King should 
He proudly turned his head, and said that | 


put him in possession of the revenues of that 
post. And now, indeed, you might suppose 
the struggle at an end, and Thomas a Becket 
at rest. No, not even yet. For Thomas a 
Becket hearing, by some means, that King 
Henry, when he was in dread of his kingdom 
being placed under an interdict, had had his 


jeldest son Prince Henry secretly crowned, 


not only persuaded the Pope to suspend the 
Archbishop of York who had performed that 
ceremony, and to excommunicate the Bishops 
who had assisted at it, but sent a messenger 
of his own into England, in spite of all the 
King’s precautions along the coast, who 
delivered the letters of excommunication into 
the Bishops’ own hands. Thomas a Becket 
then came over to England himself, after an 
absence of seven years. He was privately 
warned that it was dangerous to come, and 
that an ireful knight, named RanuLr DE 
Broc, had threatened that he should not live 
to eat a loaf of bread in England ; but he came. 

The common people received him well, and 
marched about with him in a soldierly way, 
armed with such rustic weapons as they could 
get. He tried to see the young prince who 
had once been his pupil, but was prevented. 
He hoped for some little support among the 
nobles and priests, but found none. He made 
the most of the peasants who attended him, 
and feasted them, and went from Canterbury 
to Harrow-on-the-Hill, and from Harrow-on- 
the-Hill back to Canterbury, and on Christ- 
mas Day preached in the Cathedral there, and 
told the people in his sermon that he had come 
to die among them, and that it was likely he 
would be murdered. He had no fear, how- 
ever—or, if he had any, he had much more 
obstinacy—for he, then and there, excommuni- 
cated three of his enemies, of whom Ranulph 
de Broce the ireful knight was one. 

As men in general had no fancy for being 
cursed, in their sitting and walking, and 
gaping and sneezing, and all the rest of 
it, it was very natural in the persons so 
freely excommunicated to complain to the 
King. It was equally natural in the King, 
who had hoped that this troublesome oppo- 
nent was at last quieted, to fall into a mighty 
rage when he heard of these new affronts ; and, 
on the Archbishop of York telling him that 
he never could hope for rest while Thomas 
& Becket lived, to cry out hastily before his 
court, “ Have I no one here who will deliver 
me from thisman!” There were four knights 
present, who, hearing the King’s words, 
looked at one another, and went out. 

The names of these knights were Rect- 
NALD Firzurse, WituiamM Tracy, Hueu 
pE Morvitir, and Ricnarp Brito: three 
of whom had been in the train of Thomas 
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a Becket in the old days of his splendor.| were so many hiding-places in the crypt be- 
They rode away on horseback, in a very| low and in the narrow passages above, that 
secret manner, and on the third day after) Thomas A Becket might even at that pass 
Christmas Day arrived at Saltwood House,| have saved himself if he would. But he 
not far from Canterbury, which belonged to| would not. He told the monks resolutely 
the family of Ranulph de Broc. They quietly | that he would not. And though they all 
collected some followers here, in case they | dispersed and left him there with no other 
should need any ; and, proceeding to Canter-| follower than Epwarp Gryrmg, his faithful 
bury, suddenly appeared (the four knights | cross-bearer, he was as firm then, as ever 
and twelve men) before the Archbishop, in his | he had been in his life, 
own house, at two o’clock in the afternoon.| The knights came through the darkness, 
They neither bowed nor spoke, but sat down| making a terrible noise with their armed 
on the floor in silence ; they looking fixedly | tread on the stone pavement of the church. 
at him ; he looking fixedly at them. “ Where is the traitor?” they cried out. He 
Thomas 4 Becket said, at length, “ What do| made no answer. But when they cried,“ Where 
you want ?” is the Archbishop!” he said proudly, “ I am 
“We want,” said Reginald Fitzurse, “the| here!” and came out of the shade and stood 
excommunication taken from the Bishops, and | before them. 
you to answer for your offences to the King.”| The knights had no desire to kill him, if 
Thomas 4 Becket defiantly replied, that the | they could rid the King and themselves of 
power of the clergy was above the power of|him by any other means, They told him he 
the King. That it was not for such men as/| must either fly or go with them. He said he 
they were, to threaten him. That if he were} would do neither, and he threw William Tracy 
threatened by all the swords in England he | off with such force when he took hold of his 
would never yield. sleeve, that Tracy reeled again. By his re- 
“Then we will do more than threaten,”’| proaches and his steadiness, he so incensed 
said the Knights. And they went out with the| them, and exasperated their fierce humour, 
twelve men, and put on their armour, and | that Reginald Fitzurse, whom he called by an 
drew their shining swords, and came back. ill name, said, “Then die!” and struck at 
His servants, in the mean time, had shut up | his head; but Edward Gryme put out his arm, 
and barred the great gate of the palace. At|and there received the main force of the blow, 
first, the knights tried to shatter it with their | so that it only made his master bleed. Another 
battle-axes, but, being shown a window by | voice from among the knights again called to 
which they could enter, they let the gate} Thomas 4 Becket to fly, but, with his blood 
alone and climbed in that way. While they | running down his face, and his hands clasped, 
were battering at the door, the attendants |and his head bent, he commended himself to 
of Thomas 4 Becket had implored him to} God andstood firm. Then, they cruelly killed 
take refuge in the Cathedral, in which, as a| him close to the altar of St. Bennet, and his 
sanctuary or sacred place, they thought the| body fell upon the pavement which was 
knights would dare to do no violent deed. | dirtied with his blood and. brains. 
He told them, again and again, that he would| It isan awful thing to think of the poor mur- 
not stir. Hearing the distant voices of the| dered mortal, who fad showered his curses 
monks singing the evening service, however, | about, lying, all disfigured, in the church, 
he said it was now his duty to attend, and| where a few lamps here and there were but 
therefore, and for no other reason, he would go. | red specks on a pall of darkness ; and to think 
There was a near way between his Palace | of the guilty knights riding away on horseback, 
and the Cathedral, by some beautiful old/looking over their shoulders at the dim 
cloisters which you may yet see. He went/| Cathedral, and remembering what they had 
into the Cathedral, without any hurry, and | left inside. 
having the Cross carried before hin as usual. |§ ———— ——— 
— he we safely there, his servants would | On the 29th instant — i pues. price 5s. 6d., neatly 
ave fastened the door, but he said it was + ; 
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